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solidest of masonry; the massive thickness of the walls
contrasting very harmoniously with the slender columns
that supported the balconies, and the delicate traceries
that filled the windows. Before the disturbances, the
Seths passed much of their time at Brindabun, a town
about nine miles off, up the river, and which has the
peculiarity of being almost entirely composed of temples.
To the scores already existing, the Seths had recently
added another, an edifice of surpassing magnificence. It
always reminded me of the imaginary plans of the temple
of Jerusalem, having an outer court, an inner court, and
a holy of holies. Into this last, to the great amusement
of the natives, the Seths themselves were not allowed to
enter.
The entire building must have covered an area of
many acres; it would be more correct to say that the
outer walls enclosed that space, for the interior consisted
chiefly of courtyards and corridors. In the curious way
in which the Hindoos combine pleasure and devotion, the
building was at once a place of worship, a country house,
and a caravanserai. Pilgrims were accommodated at
one end, the Seths resided at the other, while the services
went on in the courts between. There was a magnificent
expanse of stone and marble pavement, fountains, ponds,
and, if I remember rightly, a garden and an aviary.
I have a distinct recollection of some very brilliant
plumaged cockatoos.
The story of the erection of this temple is so illustra-
tive of Hindoo manners, that at the risk of being tedious
I will relate it. Swamee Eungacharee was a Fukkeer of
the Deccan, where having, according to scandal, ruined
his patron, he came to seek his fortune in the north-
west. He entered Muttra in rags on a miserable pony.
Somehow he got introduced to Eadha Eishen, the younger